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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
tigion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spiritual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times, 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at Oue Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At present the Circular is supported principally by the funds 
of the Oneida Community and its branch at Wallingford, aided 
by the free contributions of its friends, and the remittances of 
those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is, 
that the ideaof a FREE DAILY RELIGIOUS PRESS, as the 
complement and consummation of Free Schools, Free Churches, 
and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded religionista, 
and that thus the Circuar, us the embodiment of that idea, 
will dra to itselfa volunteer constitueacy more whole-hearted. 
for instance, than that which surrounds the Bible Society, and 
endows it annually with a revenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars, 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us 4 copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue ” 

A idress * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y." 





Our Purpose in the Future, 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. he press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
iigion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, snd for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
ani the means are placed in their possession 


The Oneida ‘Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss. Newhouso’s 


SUPERIORSTiSEL TRAPS, 


toameled TravehingeBigs, Pal .n- Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 

DEALERS IN 

FRUIT & ORNAMENSAL PRKEES, GRAPE VINES, 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groeon & Preserved 

FRULTS AND VEGETABLES3S 

ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 


QO. lees for any of the above articles directed to 
THE OVEID LCOMMUNITY, Oneida, 
will receive sas Ae attention. 
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Publications. 
TU BEREAN; A Maaual or he help of those 


who seek the Faith of ine ?ri.aitive Church: an 
stavo volune of 500 pages. -By J. H. Nove: 
Price, $1.50. 

Te Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationste the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death.Con- 
dencation of Life, &c. Se.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
Conc!usions.differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
Al! vho wish to anderstand Bistr Cou sism—its constitu’ 
ional basis, and prospects of suceess—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 








Bi BLE COMMUNISM, A Compilat on from the 
vnaual Reports anl otaer publications of the 
Javila Conmanity anlits brancies; presenting, 
i) conneetion with their ifistory, x» summary view 
‘heir Religious int social Taeories 128 prges, 
stave. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de 
uded by J. UH. Novas. Pamphlet, 64 ets. 





"Past Volumes of she Crreula7 can be fur- 
lished to order, anlany of the .oove Publiontions | 
tay besent by mail tos 


wii parts of the ccuntry 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

~The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency. and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
_| placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
9|society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-Tue Cincunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASUKES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tcgetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

flome Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press. livorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God 


FILOWER SEEDS. 


For sale, a choice assortment of Flower Seeds, of 
uy own rusing They will be furnished in collec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts for $1 

We have also on hand an assortment, comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds, obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florst. They will be furnished in 
sollections of twenty-five sorts, for $1. 

Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
sepson, miy order from us through the mail. 

Address. ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oncida, NM. Y. 
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From the Berean. 


The New Covenant.—No. L. 





Every reader of the Bible must have ob- 
served that two covenants are frequent- 
ly mentioned and recognized therein, dif- 
fering from each other in many important 
respects, and pertaining respectively to 
the Jewish and Christian dispensations. 
The division of the Bible into two books, 
called the “old and new testaments,” 
“ covenants” (for both of these words are 
uniformly translations of “ diatheke’’), is 
a fact fitted perpetually to suggest the ex- 
istence and difference of the two cove- 
nants. For instances of direct allusion 
to them, see Matt. 26: 28, 1 Cor. 11: 
25, Gal. 4: 24, Heb. 7: 22, 8: 6—13, 
9: 15. As we live in the “last time” 
(1 John 2: 18), the period subsequent to 
the coming of the mediator of the new 
covenant (Gal. 4: 4), it well behooves 
us to understand the nature, terms and 
privileges of that covenant, lest we be 
found at last in the case of those who 
“knew not the time of their visitation,” 
and perished, though the “kingdom of 
God came nigh unto them.” This we 
may do by giving heed to the special dis- 
cussion of the subject, contained in the 
epistle to the Hebrews. That book 
might well be entitled, “A Comparison 
of the Jewish and Christian Dispensa- 
tions ;” or in other words, “The Old 
and New Covenants.” In this article we 
invite attention especially to a state- 
ment of the principles of the new cov- 
enant, contained in the eighth chapter 
of that epistle, viz. : 

“ Now hath he [Christ] obtained a more ex- 
cellent ministry, by how much also he is the me- 
diator of a better covenant, which was established 
upon better promises ; ‘or if that first covenant 
had been faultless, then should no place have 
been found for the second. For, finding fault 
with them, he saith, Behold the days come, saith 
the Lord, when I will make a new covenant with 
the house of Israel and with the house of Judah: 
not according te the covenant that I made with 
their fathers, in the day when I took them by the 
hand to lead them out of the land of Egypt; be- 
cause they continued not in my covenant, [al- 
though I was an husband unto them. See Jere- 
miah 31]: 32, from which the apostle quotes ] and 
I regarded them not, saith the Lord. For this 
is the covenant that I will make with the house 
of Israel afler those days, saith the Lord; I will 
put my laws into their mind, and write them in 
their hearts ; and I wiil be to them a God, and 
they shall be to me a people ; and they shall not 
teach every man his neighbor, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord: for all shail 
know me, fiom the least to the greatest. For I 
will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and 
their sins and their iniquities will | remember no 
more. In that he saith, a mew covenant, he hath 
made the first old. Now that which decayeth 
and waxeth old, is ready to vanish away.” 
Heb. 8: 6—13. 

In elucidating this passage we shall 
notice, 1, the time; 2, the nature ; 3, 
the mode of fulfillment of the new cove- 
nant, 

I. THE TIME OF THE DISPENSATION OF 

THE NEW COVENANT. 

1. The new covenant was not made 
before the time of Moses ; for if so, the 
new was made before the old, the se- 
cond before the first. ‘* Behold the days 


” 





a new covenant, &c., not according to the 
covenant which I made with their fa- 
thers, when I took them by the hand to 
lead them out of the land of Egypt,” i. e., 
the time of Moses. “If that first cove- 
nant,” i. e., the one ministered by Moses 
(see ver. 5), “had been faultless, then 
should no place have been sought for the 
seeond.” 

2. It was not made before the time of 
Jeremiah, from whose prophecy this pas- 


r|sage is quoted ; for if so, he represented 


that as future which was past. “ Be- 
hold the days come, saith the Lord, when 
I will make a new covenant,” &c. “ This 
is the covenant that 1 will make with 
the house of Israel after those days,” 
&e. 

These two remarks are made for the 
purpose of subverting the notion of some 
who deny that Christianity is established 
upon better promises than preceding dis- 
pensations, saying that the covenant now 
under consideration was made with 
Abraham. This notion is chiefly founded 
on a passage in Gal. 3:8, &. “The 
scripture, foreseeing that God would jus- 
tify the heathen through faith, preached 
before (or foretold ) the gospel unto 
Abraham, saying, (not “I will put my 
law into thy heart,” but ), “ In thee shall 
all nations be blessed.” This was only a 
promise of the future preaching of the 
gospel ; not a preaching of the gospel 
itself. Ifthis proves that the new cov- 
enant was made with Abraham, we may 
prove, by the same rule, that it was made 
with the house of Israel, at the time 
Jeremiah said, ‘‘ Behold the days come, 

saith the Lord, when I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel ;” for 
in these words he preached the same gos- 
pel which was preached to Abraham, viz., 
a prediction of the new covenant. By 
the same rule also, we may prove that 
every prediction in the Bible, of future 
blessings, gave to those who received 
them, present possession of those blessings. 
But the passage following, from the same 
chapter, ver. 15, &c., is perhaps consid- 
ered more conclusive. ‘ Brethren, I 
speak after the manner of men ; though 
it be buta man’s covenant, yet, ifit be 
confirmed, no man disannulleth or addeth 
thereto. Now to Abraham and his seed 
were the promises made. He saith not, 
And to seeds, as of many ; but as of one, 
And to thy seed, which is Christ. And 
this I say, that the covenant that was 
confirmed before of God in Christ, the 
law, which was four hundred and _ thirty 
years after, cannot disannul, that it 
should make the promise of none effect.’’ 
Do these words declare, as some suppose, 
that the law was given four hundred and 
thirty years after the gosrel ? No, veri- 
ly ; for then as we have seen, the new 
covenant was four hundred and thirty 
the old We concede 
“was confirmed of 


years older than 
that the covenant 
God in Christ,” before the giving of the 
law, and before the world began ; but it 
was not confirmed of God in Abreham. 
He received only the promise of the fa- 
ture falfillment of the covenant, when his 





come, saith the Lord, when I will make! seed, which was Chris, 


should come.— 


90 
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Our present discussion respects not the 
question when God purposed the estab- 
lishment of the new covenant, or when 
he made the covenant with his Son, or 
when he first predicted to man its fulfill- 
ment ; or whether he promised to Abra- 
ham that it should be fulfilled in his 
seed ; but when it first took effect upon 
the human race. This is what we mean 
when we inquire when the new covenant 
was made ; and this is what Jeremiah 
meant when he said, ‘‘ Behold the days 
come, saith the Lord, when I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel.” 
In calling it a mew covenant, and repre- 
senting it as future, he did not intend to 
intimate that it was new or future in the 
mind of God or of Christ ; neither did 
he intend to deny that it was promised 
_to Abraham and his seed ; but he did in- 
tend to intimate that the human race 
had not yet received its blessings. That 
Paul had no other view of the matter 
than that which we have given, is evident 
from what he says in several verses follow- 
ing the passage in question ; for exam- 
ple, ver. 19, ‘“‘ Wherefore then serveth 
the law ? It was added because of trans- 
gressions, till the seed should come, to 
whom the promise was made.” Ver. 23, 
“ Before faith came we were kept under 
the law, shut up unto the faith which 
should afterwards be revealed.” 

Besides all this, Paul expressly declares 
in two instances, that Abraham had not 
* received the promise ;” evidently mean- 
ing thereby the new covenant. Heb. 11: 
13, 39. 

The covenant which God made with 
Abraham “‘ and his seed,” which of course 
was in existence and force when Jeremi- 
ah predicted the new covenant, was not 
identical with the new covenant ; for if 
it was, Jeremiah falsely represented that 
as future, which was past. The covenant 
made with Abraham stood in the same 
relation to the new covenant, as that in 
which Abraham stood to Christ. As 
Christ, “ the seed to whom the promise 
was made,” was in the loins of Abraham, 
so the new covenant was, if we may use 
the expression, seminally included in the 
covenant made with Abraham. Yet as 

Jhrist was not born till two ‘thousand 
years after Abraham, so the new cove- 
nant was not developed and fulfilled till 
two thousand years after Abraham’s cov- 
enant ; so that, if Jeremiah could prop- 
erly represent the coming of Christ as 
future, he could with equal propriety 
represent the new covenant as future. 

3. The new covenant was made at the 
coming of Christ ; i. e., it began to take 
effect upon the human race, when “ God 
was manifest in the flesh.” This is im- 
plied in the first words of the passage 
under consideration. ‘“ Now hath he 
[Christ] obtained 2 more excellent min- 
istry, by how much also he is the media- 
tor of a better covenant.” It is also im- 
plied in the comparison, which occupies 
almost the whole epistle to the Hebrews, 
between the Jewish and Christian dispen- 
sations, as will be seen in the following 
examples. “Ifthe word spoken by an- 
gels was steadfast,... how shall we es- 
cape, if we neglect so great salvation ; 
which at the first began to be spoken by 
the Lord?” Heb. 2: 2, 3. “ Being 
made perfect, he became the author of 
eternal salvation to all them that obey 
him.” 5:9. “Christ being come, .. . by 
his own blood, he entered once into the 


holy place, having obtained ¢ternal re- 
demption for us.” 9:11, 12. “Now 
once in the end of the world, hath he ap- 
peared to put away sin.” 9 : 26. 

The tenth chapter expressly designates 
the coming of Christ, as the commenve- 
ment of the dispensation of the new cov- 
enant. ‘‘ When he cometh into the world 
he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou 
wouldst not, but a body hast thou pre- 
pared me. ... Above when he said, Sacri- 
fice and offering, &c. thou wouldst not, 
which are offered by the law ; then said 
he, Lo, Tcome to do thy will, O God. 
He taketh away the first, that he may 
establish the second. By the which will 
we are sanctified... . Whereof the Holy 
Ghost also is a witness to us: for after 
that he had said, This is the covenant 
that I will make with them after those 
days, saith the Lord, J will put my laws 
into their hearts, and in their minds will 
I write them.” &c. Heb. 10: 5—17. Here 
Paul uses the words which predict the 
establishment of the new covenant, as 
descriptive of the work which commenced 
when Christ came into the world, and 
substituted the sacrifice of himself for 
the sacrifices of the law. 

While we assert that the new coven- 
ant began to take effect at the first com- 
ing of Christ, we believe its principles 
and powers were not fully developed till 
his second coming, at the final abroga- 
tion of the Mosaic institution. “He tak- 
eth away the first, that he may establish 
the second.” The second was estab- 
lished fully, only when the first was 
wholly taken away. The transition pe- 
riod of forty years, between the first and 
second coming of Christ, was a period 
during which the principles of the old 
and new covenants were blended togeth- 
er. As Judaism was gradually waxing 
old, decaying and vanishing away, Chris- 
tianity gradually attained the vigor and 
maturity of its development. Indeed, in 
one sense, Christ himself came gradually. 
He who is “ the way, the truth, and the 
life,” had not fully come, till the canon 
of scripture was closed. So that the ex- 
pression “the coming of Christ,” may 
properly be regarded as covering the 
whole time between his first and second 
coming ; andin this sense we may say, 
without qualification, the new covenant 
was made at the coming of Christ. 
ee 
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The Judgment. 





The condition of this nation to-day, is such 
as to call for serious self-examination on the part 
of its people. Plunged in a fierce and terrible 
civil war, rent asunder into two hostile sections, 
it becomes them to find a serious and truthful 
answer to the question, Why all this discord 
and strife ? 

To our mind there is a fact below all the ap- 
parent issues of the hour—Freedom and Sla- 
very, North and South, Unions or Confedera- 
cies—that must be taken into account by all 
who would understand the tendencies and 
meaning of things ; and that fact is, that this 
nation is summoned to the judgment. The 
day of judgment has come to the American 
feople. This is the stern fact which all minds 
must recognize, sooner or later. To suppose 
that the contest of the present involves noth- 
ing deeper than the preservation or destruction 
of a Constitution, or the territorial integrity of 
the American Union, is the mere dream of the 
politician or the martinet. A paper Constitu- 
tion, or an existing form of government, is a 
matter of secondary importance. Shall this 
nation become a righteous nation? That is 
the question. The American nation exists not 
by its own volition; its own efforts did not 
plant it here. Jt exists by the favor and will 
of God, and was planted here for his pleasure 





and purpose. It has not recognized this. It 
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has not yielded itsélf willingly and truthfully 
to his service. It has been a wicked and per- 
verse nation. It has practically ignored Christ 
in its government. It has oppressed the poor. 
It bas permitted its children to be sold as mer- 
chandise or as cattle in the market. Its gov- 
ernment had become the hold of every corrupt 
and unclean spirit. With greater opportunity 
than any other nation on the face of the earth 
to know and do the will of God, it sought not 
to know or do it. There was therefore no 
other alternative but to summon it to judgment, 
and if need be destroy its government, that 
what clements of good there were in it might 
be liberated and cherished, and the evil and 
its agents cast out and destroyed. 

This is the great process that is going on. 
This nation and its government are being judged 
and the way is preparing for the introduction 
of a better order of things. As the Lord said 
to the Jews, so has he said to this nation : “ I 
will come near to you in judgment: and I will 
be a swift witness against the sorcerers, and 
against the adulterers, and against false swear- 
ers, and against those that opprese the hireling 
in his wages, the widow, and the fatherless, 
and that turneth aside the stranger from his 
right, and fear not me, saith the Lord of 
hosts.”? If the people of the North now in 
the hour of judgment, desire the favor of God, 
and wish to prevail against the South, let them 
lay these words to heart and repent of those 
things against which the Spirit of God is a 
“¢ swift witness.”? For this day which they have 
now entered upon will burn as an oven; and 
all the proud, yea and all that do wickedly, 
shall be as stubble, and the day shall burn 
them up, that it shall leave them neither root 
nor branch. ° 





Patience. 





In the Christian warfare, patience is a virtue 
greatly needed, and to which many exhorta- 
tions are given in the New Testament.— 
First, patience is needed while the work of 
judgment of our old life, and the growth of 
the new life of Christ, are going on in ourselves ; 
then, as we labor with others, the exercise of 
this virtue is equally necessary. 

Encouragement to patience may be gained 
by reflecting that the time for the growth of 
life is proportioned to its value. In the veg- 
etable kingdom, trees are of slower growth than 
shrubs or flowers; so, as spiritual life is of far 
greater importance than animal or vegetable, 
the believer in the life of Christ growing with- 
in him, may have need of long patience during 
a time in his experience which corresponds to 
that in which seed lies buried in the ground. 
If aman were to put seed in the ground, and 
after leaving it an hour, should dig it up for the 
purpose of ascertaining if it had sprouted, he 
would be called very foolish: he certainly 
would betray a distrust of either the seed, the 
soil, or of him who has declared that “seed time 
and harvest shal] not cease.” Equally foolish 
and childish is the distrust to which one is fre- 
quently tempted as to the growth of truth in 
himself or others. 

The Psalmist says, ‘“‘ He that goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall, 
doubtless, come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him.” H. A. N, 





Slave Organization. 





Our readers will recollect an extract from 
“Among the Pines”—a series of papers by 
Edmund Kirke, contributed to the Continental 
Monthly, and now republished in book form—-in 
which important statements were made, claimed 
to be based on actual knowledge, concerning 
regular organizations among the slaves. On 
this subject the Tribune says : 

‘“* Very much has been said by the press and 
the public in reference to the assertion of the 
author of ‘“* Among the Pines,” that there 
exists among the Southern blacks a secret and 
wide spread organization which has able lead- 
ers, and whose ultimate object is Freedom. 
This statement, though generally credited, has 
been questioned by certain Northern secession 





journals. 
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* We are authorized by the writer of that 
book to say that he has given in ‘‘ Among the 
Pines” but a tithe of the whole truth in bis 
possession in regard to that organization. That 
while he has in that work introduced only a 
single leader, he has personal knowledge of 
over twenty, and has the names and residences 
of over five hundred, who can control, at the 
tep of a drum, One Hundred Thousand able- 
bodied fighting men. 

“The names of these leaders, and all the par- 
ticulars in regard to that organization, he is at 
liberty to communicate (they having been con- 
fided to him for that purpose) to the Govern- 
ment, whenever it is prepared to resort in 
quelling this rebellion to all the means that are 
justified by civilized warfare.” 





The Country’s Need. 





We copy the following article from last week’s 
Independent. Without indorsing all that is said 
in it, or adopting it as our own utterance, we think 
it presente several points that are deserving of 
consideration. There is certainly a need at the 
present time of an earnest, sincere attitude on the 
part of the people toward their Government—an 
attitude, which, while on the one hand it is char- 
itable and patient, on the other hand, is sternly 
positive in its demand that the Government shall 
be administered alone in the interest of Freedom, 
Justice and Human Brotherhood. There should 
be no cowardly silence on the part of the people in 
regard to these things. Evil is to be put down 
not by tampering with it, not by compromising 
with it, not by treating it tenderly and with ‘‘ dis- 
tinguished consideration,” but by the strength 
and power of a wholly righteous spirit, and by 
smiting 1t earnestly in the name of God and hv- 
manity. On the other hand, the Government 
should deal truthfully with the people—should 
trust the people. Its late attempts to conceal the 
facts about the disaster to McClellan’s army be- 
fore Richmond, from the people, were most repre- 
hensible, and deserve the rebuke of every truth- 
loving man in the nation. To suppose that the 
North will succeed in this struggle without earn- 
estnessand sincerity on the part of both people and 
Government, and without plain and truthful deal- 
ing between them, is the greatest fallacy that men 
can hug to their bosoms. This is plainly a peo- 
ple’s struggle. And they will be successful in it 
just in proportion as the Spirit of truth is honored, 
and its fellowship sought among them: {* 


Our people have suffered the Administration 
in Washington to go almost as they would, with- 
out criticiem or responsibility. This has been a 
mistaken kindness. The people are just as much 
the source of proper influences in the administra- 
tion of Government, as they are the source cf 
those powers by which governments exist at all. 

Nor is it even mght or safe to allow any body 
of men, in administration, to do as they think 
best. They are to be watched, their policy dis- 
cussed, their mistakes exposed, and their selfish- 
ness and imbecility rebuked. The almost uni- 
versal silence of newspapers and popular assem- 
blies upon Government policy, for fear that the 
Government might be embarrassed, has 
the Administration. It is meant for kindness, 
but it is cruelty. De Tocqueville said, “ that all 
Governments would be just as rascally as the 
people would let them be.” Power is not any 
safer in the hands of the men now holding the 
reins at Washington, than in any other equal 
number of men. Power corrupts. It 
burns like fire. 

It is time that the dangerous silence of thik 
country were broken, and that papers and popv- 
lar assemblics spoke out, spoke often, and spoke 
effectually. To be sure, there is a danger of 
faction, and of embarrassing the Government. 
But we must take the risk. Silence breeds 
worse dangers than discussion. Corrupt men like 
to burrow and plot when it is deemed unwise to 
debate matters. 

In the first place, we have a right to demand 
of the Government the enunciation of a clear 
Policy ; or, if they have none, we have a right to 
know that, in order that one may be supplied to 
them by the people. To be sure, we are to put 
down rebellion; to maintain the Constitution 
and the laws; to bring back the states to their 
allegiance. These are good words. But what 
meat is in them? Every child knows that to 
end this war, involves other questions than mere- 
ly those of military strategy. 

The most serious political questions, the most 
new aid vital civil policies, are as much concerned 
in the ending of the waras is the sword. Every 
nation on the globe knows—but our own—that 
the gist of this war is Slavery. This is the pivot 
on which the whole history turns. A clear, bold 
feank annunciation of Government policy on that 
subject will go far toward setthng the public 
mind. The Administration have seemed to 
shrink from the question. If Mr. Lincoln wishes 
the country to settle it, let him say so. If, how- 


ever, it be taken for granted that it is the busi- 
ness of the Administration and of Congress to 
mark out the line of policy, let that be said. 
And then, let it be also done. 

The Government seems to us to be in the posi- 





tron of men who don’t know what to do, and are 
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afraid that the people will find it ont. There 
seems to us to be a disposition in Washington to 
gettle this great question of the Right of a Peo- 

to their whole country, not on principles but 
on policy ; and not upon a high policy, but on a 
narrow and mean one. 

We are pained to say that the men in Wash- 
ington have been considering what they will do 
after the war ia over, rather than in bringing the 
war to a close. 

It has been the fashion to shut up every paper 
that criticises these things, with the declara- 
tion— What do you know about war? We take 
the ground thut the method aud conduct of the 
war are just as much within the province of the 
intelligent public as any other national interest. 
A pecple that are competent to form their own 
laws, to shape their courts, to discuss their do- 
mestic and foreign policy—who debate tariff, 
finance, state rights, and every intricate princi- 

le of government—are competent to discuss war. 

it is too late for any profession to make its func- 
tions a mystery too deep for the common people, 
and to be handled only by professional experts. 

This is the common people’s war. They fur- 
nish the men, the money, and the enthusiasm of 
patriotism. They can understand war. They 
ought to understand it. It is treason to their 
right to assume the contrary. Are six lawyers 
in’ cabinet any better fit to discuss military pro- 
eedure than as many honest men of equal intel- 
ligence out of the cabinet? What has Mr. Lin- 
coln’s education done for hisn more than ours for 

to fit him to judge of military affairs ? 
“he is said that the cry “On to Richmond” 
brought the country to the verge of ruin, and 
shows what mischief may be done by meddling! 

No. It was not the cry, but the silence which 
followed it, that did the mischief. That march 
should have been resumed in less than three 
months. Last October and November were better 
for the ending of this war than any months since. 
The people urged the Government forward. 
They demanded an immediate conflict. They 
were right. 

What if for want of good officers they were at 
first defeated? They shuuld have tried it again, 
and soon. Our forces were not disciplined? It 
was the same with our enemies. When both 
sides are alike militia, they will win who show 
the most energy and dash. 

And now, another horrible disaster has befal- 
Jen our army before Richmond; and it appears 
that again the Administration, with the whole 
resources of the nation in their hands, have 
neglected their duty. The Administration have 
meddied, but not wrought. We are fur ever out- 
numbered. To-day we are told that we have 
more men than we can use ; to-morrow, the Gov- 
ernors are roused by importunate telegrams to 
send the whole state militia to save the Capital; 
as soon as the men begin to pour in, back comes 
another message that they sre not wanted; and 
yet, at that very time, one army iies before Rich- 
mond, outnumbered nearly two to one ; another, 
guided by the genius of that true military soul, 
Fremont—an army inferior to Jackson’s—unfed, 
shoeless, ragged, and, after four months of be- 
seeching, still without adequate transportation ; 
another, hanging in suspense before Fredericke- 
burg, too weak to go forward, too strong to lie 
useless. At this crisis—with our armies broken 
up and frittered away, and our Government 
making brigadier-generals by the score, of men 
without skill, and superseding the generals who 
had shown resources and energy, because they 
feared their political future—at this time, came 
the thunder-stroke upon McClellan. An ava- 
lanche fell upon his right wing. Rolled up and 
driven back for seven days, that heroic army, in- 
vincible in retreat, fought with grandeur of cour- 
age, and only by such an exhibition of heroic 
spirit in officers, and pluck in men, as was never 
known on this continent, was it saved from utter 
destruction. Did the Government frankly say 
to this nation, We are defeated? To this hour 
it has not trusted the people. It held back the 
news for days. Nor was the truth honestly told, 
when outside information compelled it to say 
something. It is evento this hour permitting 
McClellan’s disaster to be represented as a piece 
of skillfully planned strategy! After the labor 
of two months, the horrible sickness ot thousands 
of men poisoned in the swamps of the Chicka- 
hominy, the loss of probably more than ten thous- 
and as noble fellows as ever lifted a hand to de- 
fend their country—McClellan, who was fvur 
miles from Richmond, finds himself twenty-five 
miles from the city, wagons burned, ammunition 
trains blown up, parks of artillery captured, no 
intrenchments, and with an army 60 small that it 
is not pretended that he can reach Richmond! 
The public are infatuated. The papers that re- 
galed us two weeks ago with visions of a Fourth 
of July in Richmond, are now asking us to re- 
have just. saved the army! McClellan is safe !— 
and Richmond too! 

The Government, upon this disaster, procures 
the Governors of the states to ask it to call for 
300,000 more men. Why did not the President 
take the responsibility—plainly confess our dis- 
aster—say that we were within a hand-breadth 
of ruin—throw himself on the people? No. 
The people pay taxes—give their sons and broth- 
ers—but-that is all. Weare sick and weary of 
this.conduct. We havea sacred cause, a noble 
army, good officers, and a heroic common people. 
But we are like to be ruined by an Administra- 
tion that will not tell the truth: that spends 
precious time in playing at President-making ; 
that.is.cutting and shuflling the cards for the 


. 


next great political campaign ! 


unless the Government is held sternly to its re- 
sponsibility to the people—we shall dally through 
the summer, make brigadier-generals until au- 
tumn, build huge intrenchments, but fight no 
battles till they are forced upon us, and then we 
shall be called upon to celebrate our defeats or 
retreats as masterly strategies ! 

We have a Country. We havea Cause. We 
have a People. Let all good men pray that God 
would give us a Government ! 





Late News. 


Confiscation, 

#& confiscation bill has passed both Houses of 
Congress, and now awaits the signature of the 
President to become a law. The following syn- 
opsis of it we copy from the Tribune : 

It declares death for treason, and the free- 
dom of a traitor’s slaves ; or he shall be im- 
prisoned five ti fined $10,000, and his es- 
tate, except slaves, shall be seized. For inci- 
ting rebellion or giving it aid and comfort, for- 
feiture of personal property, ten years in pris- 
on, $10,000, fine, and slaves set free. The 
President is authorized, for putting down the 
present rebellion, to seize the property of all 
such persons and convey the proceeds to the 
Government. He is to proclaim that if in 60 
days Rebeis do not return to allegiance, their 
property shall be forfeited. Slaves of persons 
engaged in rebellion or who give aid and com- 
fort to the Rebels, that take refuge in our lines, 
shall be held as captives of war and be forever 
free from slavery. So also shall be all slaves 
deserted by their masters and coming under 
control of our Government; also all slaves 
found at places occupied by our troops. No 
slave escaping from one State to another State 
shall be delivered up except for crime or some 
offense agaiust the laws of the United States 
until the claimant shall make oath that he has 
not borne arms in the present Rebellion, or 
given aid and comfort thereto. No person en- 
gaged in naval or military service shall decide 
on the validity of the claim or surrender such 
slaves, on pain of being dismissed from the ser- 
vice. The President is authorized to employ 
as many persons of African descent for the sup- 
pression of the Rebeliion as he may think fit, 
and use them in such manner as he may deem 
best for the public welfare, and he is also author- 
ized to make provision for colonizing the blacks 
beyond the limits of the United States. The 
President is also to extend to prisoners pardon 
and amnesty as he may deem expedient. 

In Tennessee. 

A force of some fourteen hundred Union sol- 
diers has been overpowered and compelled to 
surrender at Murfreesboro, Tennessee. A large 
force of Rebels, it is stated, threatens Nashville, 
and there is much apprebension of an attack. 

In Kentucky. 

Guerrilla parties of Rebels in considerable force 
are overruning a large partof Kentucky. Frank- 
fort the capital of the St»te, and the city of Lex- 
ington, are both threatened by them. 

Expedition from Kansas, 

An expedition from Kansas into the Indian 
country had at last accounts, got to Spring River 
60 miles below Fort Scott. This was on the 
24th of June. There are three cavalry regiments 
two infantry, three batteries of eight guns each, 
and two Indian corps, numbering now 1,800 war- 
riors. Gen. Blunt, will assume command. 

How it Looks In Paris, 


We copy from the Independent the following 
extract of a letter from an American citizen in Par- 
is, dated the 20tk of June, 1862: 

“It may be that we Americans will all be un- 
der the necessity of leaving France soon, as, from 
present appearances, everything looks like an in- 
tervention. The fact is, our Government is fast 
losing the sympathy which the European people 
(not the governments, for they never have bad 
any) have had for it. The greater part of this 
sympathy originated in, and was nourished by, 
the idea that, on the part of the North, this was 
awar for the extinction, and on that of the 
South for the preservation and perpetuation, of 
slavery. But now that, after more than a year's 
struggle, they see that the Government manifests 
no real disposition to lay the ax at the rvot of the 
tree, the war is becoming, in their eyes, a mere 
struggle for territory on our part, in which they 
manifest no particular interest. Had Fremont’s 
Missouri proclamation been adopted as the Gov- 
ernment creed in the matter, we should have had 
the individual sympathies of ali Europe, and no 
European government would have dared to run 
counter to such an overwhelming expression of 
sympathy as we should have hac. The South- 
erners anc the agents of the rebel government 
have made a great handle here of the fact that the 
Government seems to have no desire to abvlish 
slavery, and that therefore they can lay no claim 
to European sympathy on that score. Will not 
the President be brought to see the only hope 





Unless good men awake—unless the accursed 
silence is broken that has fatlen on the people— 


that exists to crush out this wretched rebellion ? 


When the fleets of France and England are block- 
ading our sea-board it will be too late to strike 
the decisive blow which might now be struck for 
freedom and Union.” 

..--A week or two since the telegraph bore to 
the Western papers an order issued from the War 
Department, to the effect that no prisoners taken 
in arms should be executed without the sanction 
of the President. In 48 hours after, the news of 
this order was circulated over North Missouri; 
and 48 hours after that we have news that 700 
guerrillas, well armed and provided with cannon, 
have attacked State troops at Monticello. This 
is the effect of the suspension of Gen, Schofield’s 
order to shoot guerrillas at sight.— Tribune. 


Emigration to Niearagua, 


The Scientific American states that a eompany 
is now forming in New York city for the purpose 
of founding a practical working colony in the Re- 
public of Nicaragua, Central America, 

Late advices from Central America state that 
the Nicaraguan gold mines in the department of 
Chontales, and near Libertad, were attracting 
considerable attention from An:erican capitalists, 
particularly in Cahfornia. It is said the mines 
are very rich, and that the aid of coal and ma 
chinery alone is required to make them profit- 
able. 











Discoveries at Jerusalem, 

According to the Jewish Chronicle, the 
foundation of the inner wall of Jerusalem (re- 
ferred to in Lamentations 2: 8, under the name 
of rampart, and also in Isaiah 22: 11, where the 
two walls are spoken of), has lately been discov- 
ered. As far as it is laid bare it consists of very 
large stones, and the solid masonry is just the 
same as that of the western wall of the Temple. 
It is about iour yards distant from the present 
wall. The spot was visited by many Europeans, 
among whom are mentioned the Austrian and 
French consuls, and also by Dr. Rosen, the Prus- 
Sian consul, distinguished for his topographica; 
knowledge of the Holy City ; and they all agreed 
in pronouncing this remnant of hoary antiquity 
the foundation of tho “rampart.” it was dis- 
covered while digging to lay the foundation of a 
new building, the “ Abode of Peace,’ erecting 
for the Jewish poor, at the expense of a diseased 
benefactor. On the same plot of ground was also 
discovered a large and equally ancient cistern, 
36 yards by 94 and 14 deep.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 
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An Oneida Journal. 


Friday, July 11.—The much-hoped-for rain 
caine and watered the thirsty ground; we are 
thankful for the blessing, and mother earth shows 
her gratitude in a fresh, smiling face. 

A strawberry bee as usual. A letter was read 
this evening from a young man, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Community, who enlisted last spring, 
but the regiment to which he belonged was not 
accepted ; he enlisted again this spring, and 
about a week ago we saw his name among the 
list of wounded, in the Tribune, a few days after 
a letter was received from him as follows: 

Union Chapel Hospital, Washington, D. C., 

July 8, 1862. . 

Dear Bro. :—There has been quite a change in 
my affairs since you wrote me last. Since then 
Ihave seen a life-time of misery and suffering. 
I have been in four hard battles, the last one was 
at White Oak Swamp, where I was badly wound- 
ed in the left side with a musket ball. I was left 
on the field to die, but my time had not come. 
I crawled on my hands and knees for a mile be- 
fore I got any assistance. I was left three times 
for the Rebels, but they did not get me. I have 
worked my way from place to place, sometimes 
giving up all hopes; till now I am in the hospital 
at Washington with a hundred poor fellows, like 
myself, wounded. I am doing very well now. 
The Dr. says that I am out of danger, although I 
cannot walk without help. Yours truly, 

8.8. He 

This young man has a mother and a brother 
and sister in the Community. 

During the evening G. W. N. gave an account 
of two Jews who had called during the day. 
They were very intelligent, and on learning our 
interest in the Hebrew race were quite communi- 
cative. Spoke freely of their nation and their 
religion. Among other things they alluded-to 
the interesting fact that many of the great music- 
al composers and artists were Jews: Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Braham, Russell, Julien, 
Adeline Patti, Isabella Hinckley, and others. One 
of them thought that musical genius was pecu- 





harly a Jewish trait. This also seems to be the 
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idea of that interesting and somewhat fascinating 
book, “Charles Auchester’—a book whose 
characters are all Jews and all musicians, and 
which extols Hebrew blood and musical genius. 
Our visitors appeared to be much eharmed with 
the music of the Community orchestra, and went 
away pleased with what they saw, saying they 
should call again. 

Monday, 14.—This afternoon a company of co!- 
ored people called. Among them was a lady 
who had formerly been a slave in Washington 
City. Her story was interesting. While a slave 
she had been married to a freeman. But as tho 
children partake of the condition of the mother. 
her children, of course, were slaves. She worked 
and earned $900, with which, with the help of 
her husband, she bought the freedom of her eight 
children, paying her master $120 a year for her 
time while doing it. After she had secured the 
freedom of her children, she ran away, taking the 
underground railroad to freedom. She now lives 
in Rome, N. Y., but Slavery having been abol- 
ished in the District of Columbia, she is about to 
return to Washington with her family. 

Some measures have been taken lately for a 
better organization of our library. A Librarian 
has been appointed. All our books are to be 
gathered tegether and catalogued and arranged in 
the library room and definite rules are to be adop- 
ted in regard to the use of books, &c. The read- 
ing interest is a large interest among us, and we 
find that it 1s necessary that measures be taken 
to secure the best accommodations fur our nu- 
merous family in this respect, and at tho same 
time to secure the preservation of our books in 
the best manner. Hitherto from lack of a suita- 
ble room where we could keep our books and 
papers, they have been subjected to serious wear 
and tear among so many readers. But now we 
have a good room set apart for a hbrary in the 
New House, and we look for better days in the 
literary department. 








Method of Preserving Fruit. 
PRACTISED BY THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


1. The fruit, properly hulled, assorted or pre- 
pared, is placed in clean glass-bottles manufac- 
tured for the purpose, filling them to the neck. 

2. Prepare a syrup of melted refined or white 
sugar, and pour into the bottles, by the following 
rule, viz.: allow six ounces of sugar to one quart 
of fruit; or, melt one pound of sugar in one half 
pint of water and give one half pint of the syrup 
thus produced to une quart bottle of fruit. 

3. Place the bottles in a steaming-box, or a 
boiler with a false bottom, which may be made 
of loose slats resting on supports so as to raise it 
a little above the water in the boiler. Cover the 
boiler or steam-box, and gradually raise a steam 
that will thoroughly heat through the fruit and 
syrup in the bottles, bringing then. to the bviling 
point. This may take an hour from the com- 
mencement of heating; but whatever the time, 
be sure that the whole contents of the bottles are 
at boiling heat. 

4, Have ready corks, steamed or moistened suf- ° 
ficiently to make them alittle flexible. They 
should be large enough to fill the neck of the 
bottle tightly and require some force to crowd 
them in. One cork as procured of dealers allows 
of being cut in two 60 ng to stop two bottles. 

5. Have ready a vessel of melted scaling wax, 
compounded of the following materials and pro- 
portions: 1 Ib. of rosin, 14 oz. ta:low, 3 oz. bees- 
wax. 

6. The fruit being syfficiently heated, take the 

bottles successively toa table and quickly cork 
them. With a towel in the hand they should be 
carried by the neck in such a way ag to close the 
opening and retain the heated steam in the bot- 
tles on the way to the corking table. The corks 
aay be forced in by a blow of a mallet, or better, 
by a small lever arrangement fixed to work at the 
right hight above the table. When inserted a 
far as practicable if any part of the cork remains 
above the bottle pare it off with a sharp knife. 
7. Immediately after the cork is in its place, a 
person should stand ready to apply a coat of sea!- 
ing-wax to the end of the cork with a paint or 
lather brush, to close the pores of the wood. 
8. Next proceed to seal the bottle by dipping 
its mouth in the melted sealing-wax so as to 
cover the bulb. Then transfer it toa basin of cold 
water, dipping to the samedepth, to cool the wax. 
If the dipping is carmed below the bulb or rim 
at the mouth of the bottle, there is danger of 
cracking the glass. Now examine ghe sealed part 
to see if the wax has formed blisters. If there 
are blisters rub them away with the finger, using 
a little tallow or oil to prevent sticking. 





9. Repeat the dipping operation in wax and im 
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water. See that the wax is left smooth and 
without flaws, and the sealing is complete. 

10. Pack away on shelves or in chests ina 
cool dry cellar. If placed on shelves a cloth 
should be hung before them to exclude the light. 
In a tew days after packing away, inspect the 
bottles to see if any show signs of fermentation, 
which may be detected by a foamy appearance 
of the fruit. If: this is observed in any bottle it 
denotes either a crack in the glass or that the 
sealing was imperfect. The bottle should be 
opened and examined, the contents scalded, and 
the process of sealing repeated as before. In 
some cases during the season, a little vegetable 
mould may be seen to gather on the surface of 
the fruit in the bottles. but this is not to be re- 
garded, as it can be readily separated on opening 
the bottles, leaving the mass of fruit without 
harm. 

== Two or three persons can carry forward 
the different operations of preserving at the same 
time, and with more convenience than one alone. 

== The rule for syrup given above, is adap- 
ted to the Strawberry, Cherry, and other similar 
fruits, Very acid fruits like the Currant will 
allow a greater proportion of sugar. 

==” Bottles and corks may be procured, in 
quantities to suit, of the Oneida Community. 

Oneida Community, July 10, 1862. 





A Black Man’s Views of the 
War. 





Samuel Wilkeson, one of the editorial staff of 
the Tribune, has been with the army of the Po- 
tomac during the campaign in the Peninsula. In 
one of his letters, in which he argues strongly the 
necessity of an alliance with the blacks in order 
to conquer the Rebellion, he gives the following 
account of a conversation with an intelligent ne- 


gro: 

I have talked with many intelligent men of color 
on this subject. The superior man of all is known 
as “Tom.” I one day drew hit out of his guard- 
ed silence on this theme by saying, “TI am sur- 
prised, Tom, that the negrocs in this Peninsula 
don’t fight for us.” 

“T reckon you ain’t, Mr. W. You know too 
much,” 

“ Why don’t they fight for us, Tom ?” 

“They expected to, Sir, and all the colored 
men from here to Texas, expected to.” 

“Why didn’t they ?” 

‘You know as well asI. We were driven 
from your lines and camps, and pretty plainly told 
that you didn’t want anything to do with us; 
that you meant to carry on the war, so as to leave 
us in Slavery at the end of the war. So we left 
you to carry on the war as you could, and a pret- 
ty poor fist you are making of it, too, Mr. W.” 
said Tom, warming into earnestness. ‘‘The North 
can’t c-nquer the South, without the help of the 
slaves. We men of color, who have communica- 
tion with each other through all the States (the 
leading men I mean) know this. We know, too, 
that if the war lasts, one party or the other parly 
will give us our freedom.” 

“‘ What is that you say—the slaveholders free 
their slaves ?” 

‘They certainly will do it, if they can’t whip 
you otherwise. You may depend on that. My 
- friends through the South all tell me so. Our po- 
sition, Mr. W., is like that of the San Domingo 
blacks. They put their aid in the market, be- 
tween the whites and the mulattoes—put it for 
sale. The price was their freedom. We mean to 
sell ourselves for freedom—we hope, to you North- 
ern men. If your politicians and Generals kick 
us away, we will try to make our market with the 
Rebels. But you had better bargain with us— 
had better free us and arm us. How long would 
this war last if we were freed by act of Congress 
aud the President’s Proclamation—both of them 
ratified in Genera! Orders by the Commanders of 
all the Union armies in the South? Why, the 
Rebel armies would melt away in a week. Every 
officer and every private who had any interest of 
any kind in a plantation, or village even, would 
run straight home to protect it against imagined 
injury. Consider us armed ; there’s no use of talk- 
ing, Mr. W. The revolution at the South is ac- 
complished, and the Union is saved, and. you can’t 
save it without the sociul revolution. And, mark 
my words, Mr. W., the attempt to save it without 
duing us justice, will end in your own politica: 
Slavery, and your ruin, and in this England will 
be the principal agent. There are colored men in 
Washington who know the value of the dinner 
table talk of great men, and Jeff. Davis, and Keitt, 
and Floyd have always made much of the jeal- 
ousy in England of the manufacturers of your 
North. You have got to have us, Mr. W. Our 
climate will kill your troops, save in December, 
January, February and March. The Svuth is a 
Wilderness. You are ignorant of it, and can be 
ambushed every day. And itis so big that if 
with a halfa million of men you overrun it, it 
would takea million men to occupy it. And, 
then, what sort of a Union will you have saved, 
in which the people of thirteen states refuse to 
take political action, and have but to raise their 
fingers to their slaves to let them loose upon you, 
and drive you northward. You had better take 


be permitted to do it. You have got to conquer 
or be conquered. I know the slaveholders. 
They went into this war for power, and if you 
don’t whip them in Virginia and South Carolina, 
they will whip you in Pennsylvania wd New- 
York, and then reconstruct the Union, with 
themselves at the top and you at the bottom. 
You white men of the North will go into Slavery, 
unless you take us black men of the South out of 
Sluvery ; and, Mr. W., you have not a great deal 
of time left in which to decide what you will do!” 


Tom speaks the sentiments of his ace. 
Statesmen and soldiers will heed them. 4s. w. 
ed 
Jerusalem. 





BY WILLIAM SINCLAIR. 


Thou City of the Lord whose name 

The angelic host in wonder tells ; 
The halo of whose endless fame 

All earthly splendor far excels— 
To thee, from Judah’s stable mean, 

Arose the Prince from Jesse’s stem, 
And since hath deathless glory been 

With thee, Jerusalem ! 


What though thy temples, domes and towers, 
That man in strength and weakness made, 
Are, with their priests and regal powers, 
In lowly dust and ashes laid! 
The story of thine ancient time 
Steals on us, as it stole on them, 
Thrice hallowed by the lyre sublime 
Of thee, Jerusalem ! 


We see within thy porches, Paul 
Uplift the arm, the voice command, 

Whose heaven-taught zeal, whose earnest call, 
Could rouse or paralyze the land— 

Though gold and pomp were his, and more, 
For God he spurned the glittering gem, 

And cast him prostrate all before 

Thy gates, Jerusalem ! 


Even from the Mount of Olives now, 

When morning lifts her shadowy veil, 
And smiles o’er Moab’s lofty brow, 

Aud beauteous Jordan’s stream .and vale, 
The ruins o’er the region spread, 

May witness of thine ancient fame, 
The very grave-yards of thy dead-- 

Of thee, Jerusalem ! 


The temple in its gorgeous state, 

That in a dreadful ruin fell, 
The fortress and the golden gate, 

Alike the saddening story tell. 
How he by Hinnom’s vale was led 

To Caiaphas, with mocking shame, 
That glad redemption might be shed 

O’er thee, Jerusalem ! 


Around Siloam’s ancient tombs 

A solemn grandeur still must be ; 
And oh, what mystic meaning looms 

By thy dread summit, Calvary! 
The groaning earth, that felt the shock 

Of mankind’s crowning sin and shame, 
Gave up the dead, laid bare the rock, 

For fallen Jerusalem ! 


Kind woman’s heart forgets thee not, 

For Mary’s image lights the scene : 
And, casting back the inquiring thought 

To what thou art, what thou hast been, 
Ah! well may pilgrims heave the sigh, 

When they remember all thy fame, 
And shed the tear regrettingly 

O er thee, Jerasalem ! 


For awful desolation lies, 

In heavy shades, o’er thee and thine, 
As ’twere to frown of sacrifice, 

And tell thy story, Palestine ; 
But never was there darkness yet 

Whereto His glory never came ; 
And guardian angels watch and wait 

By thee, Jerusalem ! 


The lustre of thine ancient fame 
Shall yet in brighter beams arise, 
And heavenly measures to thy name 
Rejoice the earth, make glad the skies ; 
And, with thy gathered thousands, then - 
Oh! Love and Peace shall dweli with them, 
And God’s own glory shine again 
O’er thee, Jerusalem ! 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





From the Atlantic Monthly. 
Ericsson and his Inventions. 





Continued. 

The directors of the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway, before erecting the stationary en- 
gines by which they had intended io draw their 
passenger and freight carriages, determined to 
appeal to the mechanical talent ol the country, 
in the hope of securing cme preferable form 
of motor. A prize was accordinzly offered, in 
the autumn of 1829, for the best locomotive 
engine, to be tested on the portion of the rail- 
way then completed. Ericsson was not aware 
that any such prize had been offered, uutil 
within seven weeks of the day fixed for the 
trial. He was not deterred by the shortness 
of the time, but, applying ail his energies to 
the task, planned a engine, executed the 
working-drawings, and had the whole machine 
constructed within the seven weeks. 

The day of trial arrived Three engines 
entered the lists for the prize,—namely, the 
Rocket, by George Stephen-on ; the Sanspa- 
reil, by Timothy Hackworth ; and the Novelty, 
by Eriesson. Both sides of the railway, for 
more than a mile in length, were lined with thon- 
sands of spectators. ‘There was no room for 
jockeying in such a race, for inanimate mat- 





us, Mr. W. Indeed, you have got to take us. 


For if you wish to back out of thiswar you won't 


ter was to be put in motio:, and that moves 


only in accordauce with immutable laws. The 
signal was given for the start. Instead of the 
application of whip and spur, the gentle touch 
of the steam-valve gave life and motion to the 
novel machine. 

Up to that period, the greatest speed at 
which man had been carried along the ground 
was that of the race-horse ; and no one of the 
multitude present on this occasion expected to 
see that speed surpassed. It was the general 
belief that the maximum attainable by the lo- 
comotive engine would not much exceed ten 
miles. To the surprise and admiration of the 
crowd, however, the Novelty steam-carriage, 
the fastest engine started, guided by it8 in- 
ventor Ericsson, assisted by John Braithwaite, 
darted along the track at the rate of up- 
wards of fifty miles an hour! 

The breathless silence of the multitude was 
now broken by thunders of burras, that drowned 
the hiss of the escaping steam and the rolling 
of the engine wheels. To reduce the surprise 
and delight excited on this occasion to the uni- 
versal standard, and as an illustration of the 
‘extent to which the value of property is some- 
times enhanced by the success of a mechanical 
invention, it may be stated, that, when the 
Novelty had run her two miles and returned, 
the shares of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway had risen ten per cent. 

But how easily may the just expectatious of 
an inventor be disappointed! Although the 
principle of artzfic:al draught—the principle 
which gave to the Novelty such decided superi- 
ority in speed—is yet retained in all locomotive 
engines, the mode of producing this draug)t in 
our present engines is far different from that 
introduced by Ericsson, and was discovered 
by the merest accident ; and so soon was this 
discovery made after the successful display of 
of the Novelty engine, that Ericsson had no 
time to derive the least advantage from its in- 
troduction. To him, however, belongs the 
credit of having disproved the correctness of 
the once established theory, that it was abso- 
lutely nece-sary that a certain ex/ensive amount 
of surface should be exposed to the fire, to 
generate a given quantity of steam. 

The remarkable lightness and compactness 
of the new boiler invented by Ericsson led to 
the employment of steam in many instances ino 
which it bad been previously inapplicable.— 
Among these may be mentioned the steam fire- 
engine constructed by him in conjunction with 
Mr. Braithwaite, about the same time with the 
Novelty, and which excited so much interest 
in London at the time the Argyle Rooms were 
on fire. A similar engine of greater power was 
subsequently constructed by Ericsson and 
Braithwaite for the Kiog of Prussia, which was 
mainly instrumental in saving several valuable 
buildings at a great fire in Berlin. For this 
inventon Ericsson received, in 1842, the large 
gold medal offered by the Mechanics’ Institute 
of New York for the best plan of a steam fize- 
engine. 

in the year 1833 Erissson brought before 
the scientific world in London his invention of 
the Caloric-Engine, which had been a favorite 
subject of speculation and reflection with him 
for many years. From the earliest period of 
his mechanical labors, be had been in the hab- 
it of regarding heat as an agent, which, whilst 
it exerts mechanicul force, wndergves no change. 
The steam in the cylinder of a steam engine, 
after having lifted the weight of the piston, 
contains just as much heat as it did before leav- 
ing the boiler,—minus only the loss by radia- 
tion. Yet in.the low-pressure engine we turn 
the steam, after having performed its office, in- 
toa condensing-apparatus, where the heat is in 
a manner annihilated ; and in the high-pressure 
engine we throw it away into the atmosphere. 

The acting medium employed in the Caloric- 
Engine is atmospkeric air ; and the leading pe- 
cularity of the machine, as originally designed 
by Ericsson, is, that by means of an apparatus 
styled the Regenerator the heat contained in 
the air which escapes from the working c}lin- 
der is taken up by the air which enters it at 
euch stroke of the piston and used over and over 
ayain. : 

The machine constructed by Ericason in 
London was a working engine of five-horse 
power, the performance of which was witnessed 
by many gentlemen of scientific pretensions in 
that metropolis Among others, the popular 
author, Sir Richard Phillips, examined it ; and 
in his ** Dictionary of the Arts of Life and of 
Civilization,” he thus notices the result of this 
experiment: ‘‘ Tbe author has, with inex- 
pressible delight, scen the first model machine 
of five-horse power at work. With a handful 
of fuel, applied to the very sensible medium of 
atuiospherie air, and a most ingenious disposi- 
tion of its differential powers, he beheld a re- 
sulting action in narrow compass, capable of 
extension to as great forces as ever can be 
wielded or used by man.”? Dr. Andrew Ure 
went so far as to say that the invntion would 





‘throw the name of his great countryman, 


James Waitt, into the shade.” Professor Fara- 
day gave it an earnest approval. But, with 
these and some other eminent exceptions, the 
scientific men of the day condemned the prin- 
ciple on which the invention was based as un- 
sound and untenable. 

The interest which the subject excited did 
not escape the British Government. Before 
many days had elapsed, the Secretary of the 
Home Department, accompanied by Mr. Bru- 
nel, the constructor of the Thames Tunnel, 
made his appearance in the engine-room where 
the new motive power was in operation. Mr. 
Brunel, who was at that time somewhat ad- 
vanced iu years, conceived at the outset an 
erroneous notion of the nature of the new pow- 
er, which he would not suffer to be corrected 
by explanations. A discussion sprang up be- 
tween him and the inventor, which was fol- 
lowed by a long correspondence. The result 
was, that an unfavorable impression of the in- 
vention was communicated to the British Gov- 
erament. 

The invention fared little better at the hands 
of Professor Faraday, from whose efficient ad- 
vocacy the most favorable results might have 
been anticipated. This gentleman had annown- 
ced that he would deliver a lecture on the 
subject in London, in the spacious theater of 
the Royal Institution. The novelty of’ the in- 
vention, combined with the reputation of the 
lecturer, had attracted a very large audience, 
including many individuals of eminent scientific 
attainments. Just half an hour, however, be- 
fore he was expected to enlighten this distin- 
guished assembly, the celebrated lecturer dis- 
covered that he had mistaken the expansive 
principle which is the very life of the machine. 
Although he had spent many hours in studying 
the Caloric-Engine in actual operation, and in 
testing its absolute force by repeated experi- 
ments, Professor Faraday was compelled to 
inform his hearers, at the very outset, that he 
did not know why the engine worked at all.—- 
He was obliged to confine himself, therefore, 
to the explanation of the Regenerator, and the 
process by which the heat is continually re- 
turned to the cylinder, and re-employed in the 
production of force. To this part of the in- 
vention he rendered ample justice, and ex- 
plained it in that felicitous style to which he is 
indebted for the reputation be deservedly en- 
joys, as the most agreeable and successful 
lecturer in England. 

Other causes than the misconception of a 
Brunel and a Faraday operated to retard the 
practical success of this beautiful invention.— 
The high temperature which it was necessary 
to keep up in the circulating medium of the 
engine, and the consequent oxidation, soon 
destroyed the pistons, valves, and other work- 
ing parts. These difficulties the inventor en- 
deavored to remedy, in an engine, which he 
subsequently constructed, of much larger pow- 
ers, but without success. His failure in this 
respect, however, did not deter him from 
prosecuting his invention. He continued bis 
experiments from time to time, as opportunity 
permitted, confident that he was gradually, but 
surely, approaching the realization of his 
great acheme. 

Meanwhile he applied himself with his ao- 
customed energy to the practical working out 
of another favorite idea. The principle of the 
Ericsson propcller was first suggested to the 
inventor by a study of the means employed to 
propel the inhabitants of the air and deep.— 
He satisfied himself that all such propulsion in 
Nature is produced by oblique action ; though, 
in common with all practical men, he at first 
supposed that it was inseparably attended by a 
loss of power. But when he reflected that 
this was the principle invariably adopted by 
the Great Mechanician of the Universe, in en- 
abling the birds, insects, and fishes to move 
through their respective elements, he knew 
that he must be iu error. This he was soon 
able to demonstrate, and he became convinced, 
by a strict application of the laws which gov- 
ern matter and motion, that no loss of power 
whatever, atteuds the oblique action of the 
propelling surfaces applied to Nature’s locomo- 
tives. 

After having satisfied himself omthe theory 
of the subject, the first step of the inventor 
was the construction of a small model, which 
he tried in the circular basin of & bath in Lon- 
don. To his great delight, so perfectly was 
his theory borne out iu practice, that this 
model, though less than two feet long, per- 
formed its voyage about the basin at the rate 
of three English miles an hour. 

A Goop Sentiment.—A true man will always 
find his best counsel in that inspiration which 4 
good cause never fails to give him at the instant 
of trixl. All hisiery teaches us that great re- 
sults are ruled by a wise Providence, and we are 
but units in the great plan.—John C. Fremont. 
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